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THE TRAILS OF NORTHERN WISCONSIN 

James H. McManus 

Trails are the ways in which primitive men and animals 
travel; they run largely along the same lines in all ages; 
even birds have fly-ways in the air, and fishes of the sea 
have paths in the deep. The generations of today follow the 
lines of the past. There is a wonderful fascination in finding 
an old trail; in tracing its winding course, as determined by 
hill, valley, stream, lake, forest, or other natural feature, 
or even by mere human whim, and in speculating on the 
causes determining its location here rather than yonder, 
and on the people by whom it was used. 

In order accurately to locate old and long forgotten 
trails one must have a knowledge of the topography of the 
region through which they run. In tracing the trail for 
marking, one must make his way over the ground and often 
determine the location by inquiring where lay the line of 
least resistance. Along the land and water trails of the 
North are yet to be found many winding portage paths 
around falls and rapids. At many other places the portage 
routes led over barren rocks of quartzite or slate set on edge 
and unaffected by the moccasined feet of the ancient voya- 
ger; in such places one must determine where the passage 
could be made with least effort and in the shortest distance. 
The process of erosion of either these resistant rocks or 
clays is so slow that little or no change has been made since 
the first man came to the region; so if one has good judg- 
ment and has been thorough in his search he can feel sure 
that he has located the trail correctly. At many of the 
portages one side of the stream is impossible of passage by 
reason of precipitous cliffs or high banks. Sometimes one is 
at an utter loss and has to make his way as best he can 
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around the obstruction, only to find a well-defined trail at 
the other end of the portage leading far aside over easy- 
ground into the forest, returning to the stream far distant 
from where the search for it had been made. Nevertheless 
there is no doubt as to the general location of the northern 
trails. Indeed, such is the character of the region they could 
not have been located elsewhere. 

In the northern part of the state, extending from the 
Michigan boundary to that of Minnesota, is a region which 
is termed by geologists the Northern Highland of Wiscon- 
sin. "Far back in the geological past," says Martin, "prob- 
ably twenty-five to one hundred million years ago, Wiscon- 
sin was part of a mountainous region which covered all 
this state and much territory outside. It had peaks and 
ridges similar to those in the Alps. . . . The fossils in the 
overlying sedimentary rocks show that these mountains are 
among the oldest in the world." The highest ridge in this 
region today has for its eastern end the Penokee Iron 
Range and extends westward in a series of high, rocky eleva- 
tions. This ridge "is formed in some places by the harder 
portions of the Huronian iron formation, in other places by 
resistant quartzite, quartz slate, slaty schist, gneiss, or 
other metamorphic rocks. 1 " 

This ridge extends east and west across the state, some 
miles north of the watershed between the Mississippi River 
and Lake Superior. The streams flowing north are for the 
most part short and their upper reaches flow through rocky 
beds, with steep rapids of white foaming water, finally 
plunging over high falls and then running in slack water 
channels to the lake. The streams running south are far 
longer and their upper reaches run in flat, sluggish channels 
through swamps and lakes. On the broad, flat watershed 
their source branches interlock with those of the northward 
flowing streams in such manner that their channels are not 

1 Lawrence Martin, The Physical Geography of Wisconsin (Madison, 1916), 347, 356. 
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far apart, while the water flows in opposite directions. 
Some of the swamps and even some of the lakes have the 
distinction of furnishing water for both the greatest of lakes 
and the greatest of rivers. In midsummer, in dry season, 
these streams flow in lazy currents and seem to glide noise- 
lessly around the huge rocks obstructing their passage. In 
the springtime when the warm rains melt the snows of 
winter, or in summer floods when torrents of rain fall on the 
steep sides of the hills, the water of the northward flowing 
streams, rushing down the steep short valleys, transforms 
them into mountain torrents; these in turn swell the main 
streams, which, rushing down their narrow channels in 
tumultuous waves, overflowing their banks and often filling 
the whole deep gorge, plunge over high falls with a thunder- 
ous roar which may be heard for miles. Some of the streams 
in their passage of the hills have several high falls — some- 
times close together and sometimes separated by long miles 
of deep cut valley with hills that are almost mountains . Such 
is the Potato River east of Upson in Iron County. Below 
the last fall some, like the Bad River, flow with sluggish 
currents in narrow, winding valleys cut deep in the resistant 
clay. Others when near the lake drop over high walls of 
sandstone and then flow to the lake through beautiful 
glens with perpendicular or overhanging walls of brown and 
variegated sandstone. The clay banks of these valleys 
stand at an angle as steep as seventy-five degrees and in 
their upper reaches are very narrow, often V shaped, with 
their walls rising from the water's edge. 

North of the ridge between these major streams are in- 
numerable smaller ones that rise in springs far up its side; 
many flow out of crevices in the metamorphic rocks, while 
others seep out from under the beds of clay where they rest 
on the rock foundation. These streams all flow in crooked, 
winding channels cut deep in the clay beds, uniting with 
others to form larger streams, and ultimately falling into the 
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major streams or following independent courses to the 
lake. 

In the region south of Ashland the broad flat quartzite 
ridge drops down in a steep slope forming the east wall of a 
well-defined, wide valley covered with glacial sands and 
morainic hills. South of Superior the quartzite hills again 
rise high in air to the south of a wide clay plain extending 
from their base to the lake. On the north slope of these 
latter hills is found the highest waterfall in Wisconsin, 160 
feet high, where the Black River drops from the ridge to the 
plain below. 2 In all this plain is an ever-present network of 
small streams in their deep valleys. Upon all this vast, 
rugged region with its deep valleys and lofty hills is super- 
imposed a dense forest; on the glacial sand this consists of 
pine; elsewhere, of pine, hemlock, red and white birch, 
maple, oak, linden, balsam, spruce, and cedar. Over all the 
clay plain low swales of cat-tail marshes wind along on the 
ridges between the valleys, lined with willow, alder, and 
other shrubby growths, making travel on the ridges extreme- 
ly difficult. South of the quartzite ridge, lakes and swamps 
abound with similar forest conditions. 

Whence came the first men into this region, no one 
knows; what races have lived here, none can tell. By just 
what ways they traveled to and fro is unknown. We only 
know some ways were not passable; here they evidently did 
not go. Other ways were passable; here they may have 
gone. Tradition tells its story and says by stream, in river 
valley, on high ridge, over mountain top, through deep-cut 
gap, beside lakes, and across plains— here ran the ancient 
trails. These were the ways of the Indians from earliest 
times. Written records tell of the trails of adventurers, 
explorers, fur traders, and hunters. Men still living have 
seen these ancient trails on land widened and fitted to the 

2 This fall is embraced in the Pattison Park recently given to the state by the 
heirs of Martin Pattison of Superior. 
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lumberman's use as tote roads, while on the water his 
staunch bateau and flatboat supplanted the Indians' frail 
bark canoe. Settlers and homemakers who made the coun- 
try roads are still with us. Then came the railway with 
its long lines of steel track; and now the state highways 
are penetrating this region. Thus in the same valley, 
through the same mountain pass and across the same plain, 
in practically the same lines have run the trails and ways of 
the ages. 

The long, quartzite ridge of the North is cut by several 
valleys known as passes or gaps. Some of these are occupied 
by considerable streams; others, called wind gaps, were 
doubtless filled with streams long ago, when the watershed 
to the south was higher than now. We have no positive 
evidence that the wind gaps were ever used as trails. Begin- 
ning at the east the gaps filled with streams are the Mon- 
treal, West Hurley, Rocking Bridge filled with the Gogo- 
gashugun or West Fork, Hoyt, Potato River, Tyler's, 
Carries or Devil's Creek, Whittlesey, Penokee carrying 
Bad River, Marengo, White, Fish Creek, Iron, and Bois 
Brule. 

The first white men who came into this region by way of 
Lake Superior found Indian trading parties making their 
way along the south shore of the lake, paddling their light 
bark canoes from point to point in calm weather and seeking 
shelter in some protecting bay or river mouth in time of 
storm. These trading parties made their way as far as 
distant Montreal in Lower Canada. Upon the return trip 
the larger parties separated, as the several bands composing 
them reached the lake end of the trail leading to their home- 
land beyond the high ridge to the south, or to their settle- 
ments on the shore of the lake. Thus the trails of the North 
may be regarded as a comprehensive system with the water- 
way along the south shore of Lake Superior constituting the 
trunk line and the water and land trails leading up the 
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streams, across the flat plain, through the gaps of the ridge 
over the divide, and down the several streams as the 
branches. There were doubtless many short trails connect- 
ing these main ones; but in our study we are concerned only 
with the chief travel ways. 

The first of these great trails led up the Montreal Valley. 
The water portion of the trail was on the boundary between 
Wisconsin and Michigan; the land portion partly in Michi- 
gan and partly in Wisconsin. The landing from the lake 
was made at the river mouth below the lower fall, which is 
seventy-eight feet high and stands back from the shore 
one-fourth of a mile. In its natural state the wall of this 
fall was perpendicular but it has been blasted down by lum- 
bermen to permit log driving. In the olden time the scene 
must have been one of wondrous beauty, with the primeval 
forest perched on the high, rocky cliffs and the high fall 
distinctly visible from the lake. At the very beginning of 
this trail there was a long, hard carry up the steep bank 
around the falls. From the top of this climb the way led 
through rough water rushing down the stream's rocky bed 
with many portages around rapids until the upper fall was 
reached, just below the site of the present city of Hurley. 
This upper fall is forty feet high; its portage path is on the 
Wisconsin side over high walls of rough rock around a long 
reach of sharp rapids between high hills which open at the 
upper end into a wide, flat meadow bordered with high 
cliffs. 

It would be appropriate to preserve this entire valley 
from Hurley to the Lake as an interstate park to commemo- 
rate this trail, one of the most famous and most used of the 
entire region. In recent years the forest has been cut away, 
but the mighty gorge remains as it was when man first 
beheld it, and time, the great healer, can restore the forest. 
Already the dense second growths have covered the scars 
of the spoiler and need only to be protected from fire to 
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reproduce the forest in its splendor. This gorge for the 
entire length of the river is one of the roughest passes of the 
quartzite hills. Immense boulders, huge of base and many 
feet high, literally block the channel. At other places the 
stream runs between blocks of granite, where it is literally 
set on edge, and then flows down steep, wide chutes in rag- 
ing torrents on which no boat could live. Above these the 
land becomes level, and the stream flows between high 
banks lined with balsam, spruce, and cedar, without a 
ripple to roughen its surface, until the voyager begins again 
to encounter flecks of foam on the water telling of further 
obstructions above. Difficult as this trail was in its lower 
reaches it was more so in the upper stretches by reason of the 
deep, soft swamps that closed in on the rocky bed of the 
stream forcing long portage detours. Once through the 
hills, the water route led to the source of the river; thence by 
land, by lakes, and various streams to the headwaters of the 
Menominee River and down that stream to Green Bay. 
This trail crossed the headwaters of the Wisconsin River 
and the northern portion of the vast lake region of north- 
eastern Wisconsin. At Lac Vieux Desert, the source of the 
Wisconsin River, it intersected the trail up the Ontonagon 
River of Michigan. 

Difficult as this trail was, it afforded a shorter and safer 
route to Green Bay than the all-lake route around the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan and was used by Indians, white 
hunters, trappers, adventurers, and fur traders alike. Near 
the headwaters of the Montreal, up a western branch, a 
trail led off to the eastern headwaters of the Flambeau 
River. In the later days of the fur trade the traders estab- 
lished an all-land trail from Lake Superior to the first of the 
lakes in the northern Wisconsin lake region. The canoes 
were kept at the landing on the interior lake; all goods 
were carried overland both ways between Superior and the 
inland lake on the backs of men, known as packers. It is not 
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certain where this lake was; different ones may have been 
used by different companies or at different times. Starting 
at Lake Superior on the east bank of the Montreal, this trail 
led up to the ridge between the Black Creek and the Mon- 
treal and followed it to a point opposite Hurley. Here it 
crossed to the west side of the Montreal and followed the 
higher ground west of the river near the line of the North- 
western Railroad from Milwaukee to Ashland. The west 
fork of the Montreal falls into the east fork a short distance 
above the lower falls. Up this stream a trail led over rough 
water, around a heavy fall where the Northwestern Railroad 
from Hurley to Ashland crosses at the foot of a cliff, up 
short stretches of quiet water, then around roaring rapids 
with mountain torrents to the upper falls, around this and 
then on to the source with a land portage over the divide 
to the sources of the western Flambeau. 3 

The next great trail to the west led up the slack water of 
the Bad River to the mouth of the White, just west of the 
Indian village of Odanah on the Bad River Reservation of 
the Lake Superior band of Chippewa Indians. Here the 
trail divided, the east branch holding on up the slack water 
of Bad River to the foot of the first fall, fifteen miles from 
the lake. Once above this fall, there began a series of short 
water passes, succeeded by long land carries around torren- 
tial rapids, past the beautiful falls of the Potato River just 
above where it empties into the Bad River, on through the 
Penokee Gap, thence over the slack water of the region 
between the Gap and the divide. This region is covered west 
of the Soo Railroad with a vast marsh through which the 
Bad River flows with sluggish current. A dense growth of 
balsam, spruce, and cedar lines the swamp on either side, 
with the stream washing, first one side, then the other, in its 
winding course. From the head of the swamp there is a 

3 For a description of the Montreal-Flambeau trail as used by a trader see "Malhiot's 
Journal" in Wisconsin Historical Collections, XIX, 177-81. 
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stretch of rough water to the source on the divide, from 
which point a land trail led to the waters of the Chippewa. 
The other branch of the Bad River trail followed the chan- 
nel of the White River over slack water flowing between 
swamps of tall balsam and cedar with taller spruce and 
tamarack as marked features, while the high banks were 
covered with great pines. This reach of slack water is some 
twelve miles long to the rapids. Over these far less difficult 
rapids the trail led to the slack water in the great swamp 
south of Mason; then on up the Long Lake branch to Long 
Lake, over this beautiful sheet of water to its head, thence 
over the divide to the waters of the Namekagon, a tribu- 
tary of the St. Croix. 4 This was one of the least difficult 
of all the passes of the ridge, lying as it did in the stream's 
middle reaches, in the low, wide valley beyond the west 
end of the Penokee Range. 

Above the first fall of the Bad River another trail 
branched off to the west and ran up the Marengo River. 
This is one of the most beautiful of the northern highland 
valleys. While the water of the stream is swift in many 
places, there are few rocks in the river bed, and the high 
bluffs which wall in the narrow valley are formed in pleasing 
lines and covered with pine, hemlock, maple, and birch. 
Here are found many groves of the beautiful canoe or white 
birch, a striking feature with their snow-white bark set in 
the somber browns and greens of the pines and hemlocks. 
Many beaver dams still exist, forming long ponds of dark, 
still water, with many houses still used by a numerous 
colony of beavers. The middle reach of this stream is cut 
low down on a nearly level grade to the falls. These tumble 
down over two distinct ledges of nearly perpendicular 
quartzite rock. The lower fall is about forty feet high, the 

4 According to information obtained from L. E. Thomas of Shell Lake this Bad River 
trail was the route taken by the traders to the Court d'Oreilles region. It was also followed 
by way of the St. Croix River to the Mississippi; see Doty's description of 1820 in Wis. 
Hist. Colls., VII, 203-204. 
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upper one about twenty feet, and stands back only a short 
space from the lower. Standing at the foot of the fall, as I 
first saw it, before the trees were cut away, in the vast 
amphitheater, it required but little imagination to transform 
it into a glorious cathedral with the steep hills, adorned 
with ferns, for walls, and the tall, stately trunks of the trees 
for pillars, their huge limbs like girders upholding the roof 
formed of the mass of branches and their leafy covering. 
Only subdued and diffused light ever reached the floor of 
the valley. A throng of birds filled the whole place with 
soft melody, while the sound of the water on the fall seemed 
distant, subdued, resonant, like the peal of a deep-toned 
organ. It is not strange that the Indian found in this place 
the habitation of his "minnow munodoo" or good spirit. 
Without question this is one of the most picturesque of all 
the northern trails. The whole valley for seven to ten 
miles, at least down from the head of the falls, should have 
been preserved with all its forest grandeur as a state park. 
Even now, after being despoiled by the lumberman's axe, 
it is worth preserving and reforesting. The carry up the 
steep hills around this fall was difficult; but from the top to 
the divide the route was easy, and the land portage was short 
to the waters of the St. Croix. 

Of the fleet of canoes remaining after the departure of 
the several bands which made use of the trails we have 
described, the larger number held their way across the 
channels opening out of Chequamegon Bay, one to the 
south, one to the north; while some turned into the Bay 
and held their way to the west. Of these latter, a small 
band probably turned into the Kakagan River and con- 
tinued on tidewater to the mouth of the Bear Trap River, 
then up that stream about three miles, and over a land 
trail to the upper White River. Another band may have 
landed near the present site of Ashland and proceeded over- 
land to the White River. This was a hard trail, leading 
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across many deep, steep-walled valleys in the resistant clay; 
but it must have been splendid in its grandeur, since it 
passed through a heavy pine forest. 

A combined water and land trail led up Fish Creek. This 
was an easy way with no falls, as the creek is cut low in the 
clay beds on the lower reaches and in the sand beds on the 
upper reaches and occupies the wide gap between the west 
end of the Penokee Range and the high quartzite ridges to 
the west. This trail intersected and followed the Brunson 
Trail which I have described in an earlier issue of this 
magazine. 5 

Another band probably landed on the north shore of 
Chequamegon Bay at the mouth of Bono Creek and fol- 
lowed an all-land trail up the long, narrow, flat ridge east of 
the creek northward to the height of land, thence around 
the headwaters of the creeks falling into the bay, including 
Fish Creek, west of the waters of White River, and along 
the eastern end of the western range of quartzite hills to the 
western sources of the St. Croix River, and their numerous 
lakes. 

The most important of the all- Wisconsin trails, and most 
interesting because of its importance, was the Bois Brule- 
St. Croix River trail. This pass has an added interest 
because it was one of the outlets of the great glacial lake 
which so filled the basin of Lake Superior that its waters 
rushed through the Brule River Gap and discharged into the 
St. Croix Valley. The Brule now discharges its water into 
Lake Superior after flowing over many steep rapids and 
falls. However, there are many long reaches of still, 
smooth flowing water, many of which are ponds made by 
the numerous beaver dams; and notwithstanding the carries 
around falls and rapids, this trail is far easier than any of the 
others we have described except that of the White River. 
It was the favorite route of voyagers between the upper 

6 "A Forgotton Trail," In Wisconsin Magazine of History, December, 1919, 139-52. 
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Mississippi and St. Croix rivers and Lake Superior. At the 
source of the Bois Brule the water flows out of the north end 
of a long, swampy lake, while the St. Croix flows from the 
south end. However, the voyagers left the Brule some 
distance below the swamp and carried on land entirely 
around it. 6 

It is interesting to note how the railroads and highways, 
run in relation to these ancient trails. The Northwestern 
Railroad line from Chicago to Ashland occupies the valley 
of the Montreal in such manner that the traveler catches 
many views of that torrential stream from its source to the 
narrow gap below Hurley, where the road swings west 
through West Hurley Gap across the Gogogashugan above 
the lower falls and skirts along and around the base of a 
great .hill just before it enters upon the flat plain across 
which it runs to Ashland. 

The Soo line from Chicago to Ashland occupies the val- 
ley of the Bad River from its source down to the upper fall 
just below the city of Mellen, at the site of the Bad River 
power plant. There it swings to the west, skirting for miles 
the north base of the high ridge across the beautiful valleys 
of the Brunsweiler and Marengo, and then stretches away 
to Ashland. 

The branch of the Soo from Hurley to Mellen crosses the 
Gogogashugan some way above the Northwestern Railroad 
and the Potato River at Upson, just above the upper fall; 
it then crosses the divide into the valley of the Tyler Fork, 
follows that valley for several miles west, then passes over 
another divide to the Bad River at Mellen. There was an 
Indian trail along this line leading into the vast region of 
beaver dams on the upper reaches of the Potato River, 
Tyler's Fork, and their tributaries, intersecting and crossing 
all trails up the streams from the Montreal to the Bad River. 

6 See detailed description of this route in "Curot's Journal," in Wis. Hist Colls., 
XX, 401-408, especially notes 32 and 34, pp. 405 and 406. 
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This must have been a famous game and fur region, as 
beaver and other fur bearing animals abound even today, 
while deer are found in great abundance, with a few wolves 
and bear. 

The Omaha Railroad from Spooner to Superior and the 
Soo Road from Spencer to Superior both follow near the 
Bois Brule trail from Solon Springs to below Gordon. 

The Omaha Road from Spooner to Ashland enters the 
White River Valley north of Cable, following it down to 
Mason, then over the divide into the Fish Creek Valley 
thence to the Bay and along the shore to Ashland, ever in 
sight of the old White River and Fish Creek trails to Name- 
kagon. 

The state trunk highways recently laid out follow closely 
the same lines; in fact, the physical features of the country 
are such that they could not do otherwise. 

A fine scenic highway might be constructed jointly by 
Wisconsin and Michigan along the interstate boundary 
from the lower end of Green Bay up the Menominee River 
through one of the most picturesque lake regions in the 
world, then down the Montreal, crossing and recrossing 
at points of special interest, to its mouth; thence it should 
be continued along the crest of the bluffs on the south shore 
of Lake Superior to Odanah, Ashland, and Washburn. A 
branch of this highway, if built from Hurley west along the 
base of the ridge at the butt of the quartzite escarpment, 
would pass near the lower falls of all streams breaking 
through the range. This road might be extended to the Minne- 
sota state line and the falls of the St. Louis River; at various 
points interstate and state parks might be established. 
The cost of such an improvement would be large, but it 
would be a wise expenditure. It would bring the tourist 
into scenes of mountain grandeur; it would follow or inter- 
sect all of the ancient trails, and make of Wisconsin the 
wildest and most beautiful playground accessible to the 
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people of the Middle West. Here are rivers which began to 
flow when the first land appeared above the waves of the 
universal sea; here the story of the origin of our state is 
carved deep in enduring granite; here is the forest, indeed 
not primeval, but sturdy in its youthful growths, like a 
mighty giant, striving to cover up the marks of the des- 
poiler's hand; here are specimens of nearly every species of 
northern plants; here yet are found the bear, wolf, and deer, 
with many other beasts of the forest; here the muskrat, 
martin, mink, otter, coon, and beaver all abound; here trout 
fill all the streams, while pickerel, the great northern pike, 
muskalunge, and bass abound in the lakes; here are yet 
found picturesque and interesting aborigines who possess 
knowledge and legend yet untold to any but those of their 
own race; here are the monuments of the past, a rich field for 
the antiquarian; here to the north ever abides the world's 
greatest freshwater lake; here to the south are the founda- 
tions of America's greatest mountains, which were and are 
not, because of the irresistible tendency of all organism to 
decay; here, over all, is that mighty arch of sky that no- 
where is richer in its blue or more brilliant in its lights; 
here is health, as one opens wide his lungs and breathes in 
the pure air and drinks from springs of living water. 

One should come hither in the spring when all the land- 
scape is covered with bloom, when the air is surcharged 
with fragrance, and when at morn and eve the feathered 
choir fills the woodland with liquid melody; and then abide 
through the delightful, cool, dreamy summer, on into the 
autumn when the forest takes on its most gorgeous dress 
and stands adorned in festive robes of tints and hues possi- 
ble only to the brush of the Divine Artist. 
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